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narrow a view of their own country's history. 25 Those who have 
a broader knowledge of facts than 'the average are hampered by 
personal or national prejudice. 

Felix E. Held. 
Miami University. 

25 Smith: Harrington and His Oceana, p. 154. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Allene Gregory, Ph.D., New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1915. $1.75. 

In this volume Miss Gregory has contributed materially to our 
scanty knowledge of the body of minor fiction in the eighteenth 
century. Admitting that the Revolutionary novelists considered 
"can not escape the condemnation of mediocrity," she justifies 
her study of them historically "as a means of gaining insight 
into the intellectual and (in a broad sense, spiritual) life of a his- 
torical period." She says in her preface, "The real value of the 
novels we are about to consider lies not in their intrinsic merit, 
but in the illustration they offer of the practise of Revolutionary 
ethics, as conceived by its sympathizers and opponents. They 
are a frank give-and-take criticism disguised as fiction; and in the 
course of them many values are made plain which the metaphysical 
treatises somewhat obscured." 

The study opens with an introductory chapter explaining and 
justifying the "economic interpretation of literature." Here the 
author seems to suffer from a strange obsession as to the novelty 
and debatability of the historical method as applied to literature. 
She quotes a "Note" by Professor Gates to Dr. Hancock's French 
Revolution and the English Poets, "urging the extension of the 
historical method in criticism," and expatiates upon this text, 
ignoring the fact that Dr. Hancock's book appeared in 1899, and 
that during the sixteen years since that date the historical method 
has attained fairly general recognition in this country. The old 
exclamatory method of "appreciative" study may linger still in 
the class rooms of sentimentalists of a former generation, but the 
vogue seems too definitely on the wane to justify such a plea as the 
following: 

"If history has been, so incalculably the gainer through the adoption of this 
method, the question naturally occurs whether literature may not share in the 
results of this new accession of fact. One would fancy this suggestion a matter 
of course requiring no comment or justification, except for the fact that it is 
so seldom acted upon, except in the most superficial manner. " (p. 2) 

The "Romantic Critic" set up as an opponent of the economic 
interpretation of literature seems rather a man of straw. We 
doubt whether today it would be easy to find a man worth convert- 
ing who would wilfully ignore the sociological implications of Shel- 
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ley's poetry, or deny that "the study of the history of literature 
might be enriched through a closer alliance with the study of the 
economic and industrial conditions, not merely as they are included 
in the general history of events, but considered as direct influences." 
(Pp. 12-13) Yet to convert such a critic is part of the task Miss 
Gregory sets herself, as she finally sums up the purpose of her study: 

"In the following study of the tendenz novels of Revolutionary England, we 
shall endeavour to illustrate to some extent the practical application of the 
method here suggested. To a consideration of the English history of the French 
Revolutionary philosophy and of the stimulus given to English radicalism by 
the example of France, we shall add some observation of the social maladjust- 
ments arising from the Industrial Revolution and their influence on the thought 
of the time." (pp. 13-14) 

In so far as the author fulfills definitely and convincingly the 
analytic and synthetic task she has entered upon, her work is 
amply justified; where her treatment of the novels tends toward 
unsupported generalizations or uninterpreted accumulation of fact, 
it is less successful. 

The book opens with a chapter on the background of events and 
ideas, goes on to a detailed consideration of the life and work of 
the three major Revolutionary novelists, Holcroft, Godwin, and 
Shelley, and follows this by an interesting chapter on the less known 
anti-Revolutionary novels such as George Walker's The Vagabond, 
or, Whatever is Just is Equal, but Equality not Always Just (1799), 
a "best seller" in its time; Charles Lucas's The Infernal Quixote: 
A Tale of the Day (1801), which "did Godwin and his followers the 
honour of believing them sincerely mad"; The Fair Methodist, or 
Such Things Are (1794) an anonymous novel which contain? 
"numerous passages directed against all forms of belief in which 
faith and emotional experience are considered as an equivalent 
for works"; and a number of other significant but almost unknown 
works. Then follows discussion of later radicals, chief among them 
Robert Bage; and under "Novels Representing Miscellaneous 
Novelists" appear again a large number -of unfamiliar names which 
the student of the period will greet with interest. 

A chapter on " Some Typical Lady Novelists of the Revolution" 
considers the work of the three more important women, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Opie, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and a group of lesser 
note. This is followed by what is perhaps the livest chapter in the 
book, that on "The French Revolution and the Rights of Women," 
centering around the life and writings of Mary Wollstonecraf t. A 
short chapter on the effect of the French Revolution on the poets 
and dramatists follows; and then comes a concluding chapter which 
summarizes briefly and sharply the course of the preceding study, 
and sets forth certain conclusions about the relation of specific 
authors to their time. Appended is a "List of Plays Showing 
Tendencies Influenced by the French Revolution" — a dubious bit 
of phrasing — a bibliography, and an index. 

The initial chapter on the background of ideas seems of uncer- 
tain value. It contains a very sketchy account, replete with 
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unaccredited facts, dates, and generalizations, of the march of 
events in France and England from the reign of Louis XIV to 
the fall of Napoleon; and of the progress of thought through two 
centuries. If such an account is to be short it must be extraord- 
inarily sharp in outline to hold the attention at all; but in this 
case it appears merely a succession of undifferentiated abstractions 
which would mean little to a reader not otherwise informed, 
and prove of little value to one capable of understanding it. This 
discussion suffers from the unincisive, undifferentiated quality of 
the author's style whenever she attempts generalized exposition, 
a quality that is in marked contrast to the vigor and intensity of 
her style on other occasions. 

The place of first importance among the Revolutionaiy novelists 
is given, not to Godwin, but to Thomas Holcroft, whom Miss Greg- 
ory considers " decidedly the more independent and original thinker 
of the two. ... A truer representative of the Revolutionary 
ideals" (p. 48). In his Anna St. Ives she sees "one of the earliest 
and fullest popular expressions of the Revolution in any form. 
Certainly the earliest and fullest in fiction" (p. 48). That the 
novel is the earliest full expression in fiction seems probable at 
present, but if the term "Revolutionary philosophy" is to be 
interpreted with any elasticity, much of this doctrine must have 
been expressed in earlier novels such as Brooke's Fool of Quality 
(1766-1770) of which Miss Gregory takes little account. I have 
found, moreover, the seed of much of the later theory in a novel 
by Mrs. Mary Mitchell Collyer, Letters from Felicia to Char- 
lotte (Vol. I, 1744; Vol. II, 1749) which has led me to suspect that 
later investigation of the little explored mass of minor fiction 
published in the middle of the century may show more ample 
manifestation of ideas which found later florescence. Miss Gregory 
herself asserts that "Not one element of importance came into 
English radical thought through Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists 
which had not been there already. The main doctrines of the 
Revolution had been familiar to English philosophers since the 
time of Cromwell at least" (p. 40). 

In the case of each of the novelists of importance the author gives 
a more or less documented biography — in the case of the women 
novelists, in particular, freely seasoned with gossip; and then a 
resume of each novel. These summaries are valuable to many 
students not so fortunate as to have access to certain rare volumes 
Miss Gregory has consulted. It must be said that at times these 
summaries are so sprightly as to make one dread unintentional 
bias. With them goes some comment of an analytical sort, but 
at times less than the reader might desire. Even at the end of 
the chapter devoted solely to Thomas Holcroft, we are left without 
a firm grasp on clearly defined points at which he reflected Revolu- 
tionary philosophy. It might have been better to have followed the 
discussion of each author or group by a fuller analytic summary. 
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or to have supplied in the course of the discussion more categorical 
comment, rather than to have left to a concluding chapter the 
analysis of the philosophical position of the authors and a syn- 
thesis of the relation of fiction to the life of the time. 

The treatment of Shelley does not seem adequate to the import- 
ance ascribed to him as one of the three "true and orthodox ex- 
ponents of Revolutionary doctrines." The analysis of the ideas 
in Godwin's novels, however, is better, since these ideas are dis- 
cussed definitely as regards their relation to the "Victim of So- 
ciety" theory, economic theory, education, and culture. The 
substitution of the title "The Egoist" or "The Sentimental In- 
dividualist" for Godwin's characteristic theme , usually termed the 
"Victim of Society," does not seem happy, since "The Egoist" 
suggests Meredith and a rather different connotation, and "The 
Sentimental Individualist" applies only to one character in a 
book, whereas in Caleb Williams both major and minor characters 
illustrate the "Victim of Society" thesis. In the chapter on the 
anti-Revolutionary novels, Miss Gregory touches upon one of the 
paradoxes of the Romantic Movement, in that although senti- 
mentalism and Pure Reason "would seem to be at opposite poles 
of thought," yet "It is at about the same time (the close of the 
seventeenth century) that both sentimentalism and scepticism 
began to make their influence felt in English literature. " (p. 147) 
Might not this parallelism be explained in most cases, — as has been 
suggested before, I imagine, — by the fact that both the doc- 
trine of Pure Reason and of the Sentimental reaction were appeals 
to the freedom of the individual, unhampered by the restraints of 
authority? Another "puzzling element in the thought of the 
eighteenth century" which Miss Gregory puts before us is the 
simultaneous development of Methodism and of rationalism as 
represented by Hume. Here again one might suggest that these 
two elements represent two types of reaction, suited to two types of 
temperament, on "the dry bones of Establishment" (p. 148). An 
instance of the discussion of these two types of reaction and a 
timely compromise between them appears in the novel by Mrs. 
Collyer, Letters from Felicia to Charlotte, previously mentioned. 

As has been said, the chapter on "The French Revolution and 
the Rights of Women" has the greatest interest — aside from the 
bibliographical contribution of the study as a whole. It opens 
with a resume of successive changes in the attitude toward women: 

"English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries falls into three 
general classifications: (1) panegyrics of woman in the abstract and lives of 
distinguished women; (2) discussion of the relative merits of the sexes, and 
defense of women's logical right to enter various professions; and (3) rules of 
conduct for ladies." (p. 232) 

The eighteenth century saw the appearance in 1739 of a 
"significant article in the Craftsman's Magazine pointing out the waste involved 
in keeping single women of the middle class untrained and unemployed. The 
writer advocates 'making women as useful and capable of maintaining them- 
selves as men, and preventing them from becoming old maids!" (p. 233) 
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Then the "first of the militants" wrote a "spirited little volume 
entitled Woman not Inferior to Man (etc.) signed " Sophia, a Gentle- 
woman," which was answered by "A Gentleman" with Man Su- 
perior to Woman: A Vindication of Man's Natural Right over the 
Woman. "Sophia" replied to this with some temper and some 
success. Dr. Gregory, Dr. Fordyce, and Mrs. Chapone wrote on 
the education of girls later in the century. Finally appeared Mary 
Wollstonecraft's Vindication of the Rights of Women: 

"Perhaps no single book cut so deep into the mind of the time as this. Every- 
where it was hailed with storms of protest. ... It was one of those in- 
evitable books that crystallize a tendency in their time. Mary Wollstone- 
craft became the symbol of a certain form of unrest." (pp. 238-239) 

Miss Gregory accords full consideration to this woman as "a 
living figure in literature," as one who "has been honoured and 
bitterly attacked, but never with indifference; loved and hated but 
never forgotten." There follows a vivid and interesting bio- 
graphical sketch, not documented, and suggesting an amount of 
sympathy on the part of her biographer which might involve par- 
tisanship. Considerable discussion is given of her work: two 
tendenz novels, a fantastic tale, and a book of children's stories. 
Of the novels Miss Gregory says: 

"It is safe to say that Mary Wollstonecraft has grasped certain principles of 
tendenz novel writing more fully than any of the other novelists we have con- 
sidered so far. With most of them purpose appears to be incidental. The 
method is to construct a plot at random and then allow the characters to in- 
dulge in an occasional political or philosophical discussion. . . . Mary 
Wollstonecraft, on the contrary, having decided to make society aware by means 
of a novel, of its injustice to women, goes about it with her characteristic di- 
rectness. . . . There are passages that preach, of course; there are whole 
chapters of special pleading introduced; but always the plot is the main ar- 
gument. " (p. 254.) 

That the main purpose in Caleb Williams, for instance, is of the 
inorganic type, however, many readers will not agree. 

This chapter is effective, entertaining writing, and serves to 
bring together material, some of it unfamiliar, in. a valuable way. 
Yet we feel here, as in the case of the chapters on Godwin and 
Holcroft, that the discussion of important personages that ad- 
mittedly varies from the accepted opinion in some respect*, needs 
to strive more to convince through acceptable evidence, than to 
persuade; especially when the vehicle of the discussion is a doctoral 
dissertation. As it is, however, this interesting chapter seems in 
general to be of literary rather than scientific value. In its present 
form it can hardly be the stuff of which authentic history is made. 

The value of the few pages devoted to a resume of the effect of 
the French Revolution on the poets and dramatists, made up, for 
the most part, of quotations from able books already devoted to 
the subject, is questionable, since it adds nothing new and is mark- 
edly superficial. The section on the French Revolution and the 
dramatists is more legitimate, since many of the men and women 
considered wrote both tendenz novels and plays. Perhaps the 
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author will later use the material of this' section with the valuable 
bibliography of plays, as a nucleus for a discussion proportionate to 
the importance of the subject. 

The book, seems, then, a contribution of significance as a col- 
lection of rare and illuminating examples of the expression of Revo- 
lutionary philosophy in English fiction in the years 1780-1820. 
Miss Gregory has apparently tapped rich resources in this country 
which many students of early English fiction had never guessed 
at. The scantiness of our bibliographical knowledge of eighteenth 
century fiction as a whole stands revealed by the wealth this volume 
discovers in the last twenty years of the century. 

In view of this importance of the bibliographical data, it is to 
be regretted that Miss Gregory's bibliography does not line up 
for us the many titles enumerated in her chapters on the anti- 
Revolutionary novels, the minor Revolutionists, and the rights of 
women novels. The student interested in this rare material is 
forced to search it out page by page throughout the chapters, where- 
as the fairly well-known works of Godwin, Bage, Mrs. Opie, etc., 
are carefully listed. The bibliography as a whole suffer?, also, 
from the fact that such authors as are represented are not alpha- 
betically arranged. The index, moreover, is inadequate, since the 
novels are not listed under both author and title: Adelina Mow- 
bray, for instance, is listed only under Mrs. Opie; certain novels 
mentioned in the text are not in the index: e.g., The Fool of Quality 
mentioned on page 169; and reference is not made in the index to 
references in the bibliography. 

Our query, finally, is, why Miss Gregory did not either extend 
her study chronologically or limit her title. What she has really 
given us is a study of the tendenz novels in the years 1780-1820, 
rather than a complete study of the expression in the English novel 
of the philosophy of the Revolution. "The book does not at any 
point deal specifically with the French Revolution, but deals rather, 
and quite legitimately, with the expression in fiction during a limited 
period of doctrines that had been growing up in England for a cen- 
tury or more. For instance, the influence of Rousseau — or what 
generally passes for his influence — which she considers fully and 
specifically in the novels at the end of the century, appeared in 
the novels before 1780, as in Mackenzie's Man of Feeling (1771), 
and Brooke's Fool of Quality (1766-1770); moreover, the influence 
of certain progenitors of Rousseau, e.g., the poet Thomson, are 
reflected in Mrs. Collyer's Felicia to Charlotte in 1744, in specific 
matters of educational and social theory, sentimentalism, and 
"back to nature" propaganda. Miss Gregory's study deals with 
the novels that probably gave the fullest expression to these theo- 
ries and feelings which, I believe, had in the first part of the cen- 
tury more positive existence than is frequently assumed: which, 
moreover, received treatment in fiction at least as early as 1744, 
and possibly earlier. 

Helen Sard Hughes. 

The University of Chicago. 



